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compare her happy lot to the misery of the Continent, trust her King to maintain Justice, Liberty, and the Gospel, and be thankful to God for " the great peace and quietness which every man enjoyeth under his own vine and fig-tree."
The threatened punishments were few and mild. It is sometimes said that the Tudors succeeded where the Stewarts failed because Tudor rule was based on the consent of England. But Elizabeth had had to imprison members of the Commons, and one died in prison, though he has never been acclaimed as a martyr to liberty. And the Tudors, finding their chief opponents among the Peers, had been able to kill the bolder of them in great number. Charles himself shrank from bloodshed, his opponents from incurring proved treason (though that had not saved some of Henry VIII's victims), and no one was put to death for politics until Parliament killed Strafford. It was Civil War and the Restoration which began a new age of executions.
Charles contemplated nothing extreme, and got himself into difficulties by trying to preserve legality and uphold the Petition of Right. The effort put him technically in the wrong and involved, for the second time, the dismissal of a judge. The prisoners, charged in Star Chamber with "conspiracy to bring government into contempt," were transferred to the ordinary law courts : they denied that any court had jurisdiction over things said and done in Parliament. Four were fined; imprisonment awaited only those responsible for the last disturbance in Parliament, and submission, with an acknowledgment of error, meant release. Two refused to give it, and remained eleven years in prison; Holies escaped abroad; Eliot, most defiant and most high-minded, was released by death, no doubt hastened by imprisonment. Between Eliot and Charles there could be no peace. Eliot had been Buckingham's friend, and Buckingham had launched MTH on his career. He had turned against his patron, for good motives